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FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the a which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
hig ‘“ Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
oo still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a = elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 

tial remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the —— 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted’ him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has a pealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who appreciate the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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oe AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 13s. 4d. a year, cr 
$8 U.S.A., including postage and two half- 
yearly indexes ) should be sent to the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe: 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 
Bankers: Child’s, 1, Fleet Street London, E.C.4. 








Memorabilia. 





A QUARITCH has just made what is 
English literature since the late Bertram 
Dobell discovered Traherne. 


readers by his ‘Ancient Funeral 
ments,’ published a small volume of verse 
entitled ‘Faunus and Melliflora.’ Not only 
did all the copies of this disappear, but the 
very fact of its existence was unknown until 
Mr. Quaritch found a copy in a volume of 
contemporary tracts. Two other volumes of 
Weever’s verse are known, both extremely 
rare, but this seems to be unrecorded, In 
addition to the classical poem which forms 
the title, it contains translations from 
Horace, Persius and Juvenal. The present 
owner offers it for £2,500, and one hopes 
that whoever buys it will produce an edition 
to meet the student’s purse. 


HE gold collar presented by Henry VII 
to his Chief Justice of the 
Pleas in 1485, and offered for sale by Mr. 
Hurcomb, as we mentioned last week, was 
fortunately ‘‘ bought in’ at the auction. 
The fact renews the hope that this historic 
relic may be acquired either by the Inns of 
Court or by some other patriotic society on 
behalf of the nation. The history and mean- 
ing of the linked esses in the collar 
been discussed in several letters to The 
Times since we mentioned it last week. Can 


clearly the most important “‘ find”’ in | 


In the year | 
1600 John Weever, known to most of our | 
Monu- | 


Common | 


has | 


| 
|any reader say whether S.S. stands 
| Sanctus Spiritus or Scientia Sapientia ? 


for 


THE Report of the Committee on Irish 
| Manuscripts has been unanimously 
| adopted by the Free State Senate. The 


| effect of this decision will be that the Royal 
| Irish Academy will be endowed with £5,000 
a year to edit, catalogue and publish ancient 
Irish manuscripts, and to survey national] 
antiquities. This is excellent news; for, 
| although much was lost in the recent dis- 
| orders, much remains to be collated and clas- 
sified. The Ireland of romance and tradi- 
| tion, insula docta sanctorum, has long been 
a noble, if vague, inspiration to her sons 
and daughters. Any contribution towards 
a scholarly appreciation of the past cannot 
fail to inspire that statesmanship which she 
will sorely need during the adventurous 
voyage so lately undertaken. 


[SAAC WALTON’S ‘Compleat Angler,’ a 

fine copy of the first edition of 1653, was 
bought for £925 at Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson’s sale last week. The specimen 
came from the Wilson-Brown collection of 
early books on angling. A paragraph in 
this week’s Sunday Pictorial (possibly by 
Mr. Lovat Fraser, the ‘‘star writer’’ of 
that journal and formerly editor of The 
Times of India) records the purchase of 
another copy in an Indian bazaar for four- 
pence. 


‘“YEATS AT OXFORD ”’ was the interest- 

ing and appropriate subject of an 
address last week by Sir Herbert Warren, 
President of Magdalen, to the Oxford 
Branch of the English Association. That 
| Keats spent five or six weeks at Oxford in 
1817 with his friend Benjamin Bailey is 
fairly well known; but Dr. Warren was 
| able to throw some new light on the details 
| of his life there. Bailey, who afterwards 
| became Archdeacon of Ceylon, left on record 
an interesting account of his famous visitor, 
including a meeting with Jeremy Taylor 
| and an expedition to Stratford-on-Avon. 
|The publication of the President’s address 
| should make a useful addition to our know- 
ledge of Keats’s life. 


PROFESSOR Mawer and Professor Sten- 
| 


ton write from the University of Liver- 
| pool :— 
We are now engaged in collecting material 
| for the Buckinghamshire volume of the Survey 
| of English Place-names, and in doing so are 
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making extensive use of sate scsicilidhiacs 
material at the Public Record Office and else- 
where. In order to make our collection as com- 
plete as possible, we are anxious to hear of 
any early unpublished charters, deeds, and the 
like which may be in private hands and there- 
fore unknown to us. We should be very grate- 
tul to anyone owning documents of this kind 
who would be so good as to make them acces- 
sible to us. This could be done, either by de- 
positing the documents in the University of 
Liverpool or at University College, Reading, or 
at the Public Record Office, under appropriate 
conditions as to safety, or by sending us trans- 
cripts, if such shave already been made. 
Material of later date than 1400 would probably 
not provide evidence of sufficient value to jus- 
tify the expenditure of time upon the originals 
themselves, and in any case it would be well in 
the first instance to send a brief statement as 
to the nature of the documents which might 
be placed at our disposal. This should be sent 
to Professor Mawer, the University, Liverpool. 
The value of such material may be aptly illus- 
trated by'the fact that a charter of date c. 1300, 
now in private hands, recently vielded forms 
for two place-names otherwise unknown in any 
mediaeval document. 


[JNDER the gis of the London University 

School of Librarianship, a summer 
vacation school for librarians and _ others 
will be held in Brussels in the second half 
of July. Lectures will be given on recent 
English and French literature, archives, 
bibliography, etc., and _ visits will be 
arranged to libraries and galleries in Bel- 
gium. Dr. W. W. Seton, University Col- 
lege, London, will send particulars to any 


veader of Notes and Queries. 
i J. A. LOVAT-FRASER writes from 
The Temple, London, E.C.4:— 


May I express the regret with which I read 
of the dispersal of the papers of Henry Dundas, 
first Viscount Melville. Some of us have been 
looking for the publication of these papers for 
years. Many years ago Mr. Oman said, in the 
preface to a history of the Dundas family, that 
it was intended to give them to the world. 
More recently, Mr. Fortescue, in his “ States- 
men of the Great War,” said that the publi- 
cation of these papers would comp!ete cur 
knowledge of the period. But the papers have 
never been published. The only separate work 
of Dundas that has appeared is a monograph, 
written by myself, published by the Camouru dze 
University Press. and now out of print. And 
now the Melville papers have been sold to 
different purchasers and scattered. Is it too 
late even now to hope that an euthoritative 
hiography of Dundas, based on his own papers, 
will be published? 


MOST . of our readers either 
desire to possess, the 
Britanniga,’ 


possess, or 


* Encyclopedia 
and the latter may be giad to 
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know that this great work of reference can 
now be obtained in a cheaper and more con. 
venient form. The new issue is a reprint 
of the Cambridge edition, without abridg- 
ment, but in sixteen volumes, instead of 
thirty-two. Particulars can be obtained 
from the aie 129, High Holborn, Lon- 
don, W.C. 


Miss GURNEY SALTER writes :— 


I was recently studying the famous Alard 
Tombs in Winchelsea Church, and was struck 
by the two heads among the foliage in the 

canopies; one, an oval woman’s face, with oak 
pe anches and acorns springing from her mouth, 
and encircling it; the other, a grinning round 
face, with an animal's ear on one temple (the 
other obviously broken off), and foliage of an 
acanthus or seaweed-like nature springing from 
the ear. They irresistibly suggest a Dryad and 
a Faun, and I shall be glad if your readers can 
throw any light on them, or give other examples 
of such a motif in English sculpture of the 
decorated period. 

In the Album of the thirteenth-century archi- 
tect, Villard de Honnecourt (ed. J. B. A. 
Lassus), Plates IX. and XLII. show examples 
of what he calls “ tétes de feuilles.””. The for- 
mer is of two male heads, whose hair, eyebrows 
and heard are transformed into convention- 
alized fig leaves which frame them; the latter 
is a vine-leaf with human eyes, nose and 
mouth; in neither is the human outline of the 
face preserved, as at Winchelsea. Lassus re- 
marks that such heads were “ fort en usage au 
XI1Te siécle ’? and that their origin “ pourrait 
étre toute paienne sans que l’on s’en doubtat ” 
ip. 75). 

The animal’s ear at Winchelsea might, cf 
course, be merely a grotesque. and not point 
to any classical origin, but the female head 
has nothing grotesque about it. The excellent 
little Story of Winchelsea Church, on sale 
locally. does not mention these heads, but sug- 
gests that foreign stonemasons, emploved at the 
time on Westminster Abhev. mav have been 
called in to embellish the Church of Edward 
T.’s “new town;” if so, mav thev not have 


domiciled ‘here these pagan and alien wild 
things? 
AVENDON GRANGE, near Olney (Cow- 


per’s Olney) is for sale, On the site 
of the present house, about the year 1178, 
John de Biden founded an Abbey for the 
Order of White Canons. ‘The Grange was 
built about 1585 with the stones of the 
abbey, and in 1626 enlarged or rebuilt by 
Robert Fecleston. The Newtons, of North- 
amptonshire, the earlier owners, bought it 
back later, and Sir Isaac Newton is said to 
have been a _ frequent visitor. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley’s forthcoming 
auction will include the Lordship of Laven- 
don, and the site of Lavendon Abbey. 
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NOTES 


Literary and Historical 
Notes 


EDMUND SPENSER. 

NEW DISCOVERIES AND 

CORRECTION OF SOME 
OLD ERRORS. 


SOME 
THE 


HE publication last year by the University 

of Chicago Press of Dr. F. 1. Carpen- 
ter’s ‘A  Keference Guide to Hdmund 
Spenser’ was a notable event for students 
of the life and works of the great Kliza- 
bethan poet because, being the fruitful 
result of great erudition and the most 
painstaking research, it brings together 
between the covers of one book  retiable 
indications of the whereabouts of all the 
materials that can be found for an accurate 
life of Spenser. 

The sum total of our knowledge of the 
facts of Spenser’s life has much increased 
since Sir William Betham in Vhe Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of August, 1842, hazurdea 
the wild guess that the poet’s wife was 
“the daughter of a peasant of obscure 
fame.’’ The honour of the discovery of this 
lady’s name with the late Kev. Dr. 
Grosart,; who established very clearly that 
she was Elizabeth Boyle, kinswoman _ of 
tichard Boyle, the ‘‘ Great Marl’’ of Cor! 
Yet we find the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
accepting ‘this rliscovery somewhat grudg- 
ingly: ‘* He had married in the interval 
lady whose (Christian name was Elizabeth- 
Dr. Grosart says Elizabeth Boyle.”’ The 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ how- 
ever, accepts Grosart’s deductions as to the 
lady’s name, but adds, on the unwarranted 
assertion of Grosart, that ‘‘she was prob- 
ably the daughter of one James Boyle.” 
In John Duncombe’s ‘ Coliection towards 
the History and Antiquities of the County 

Hereford,’ 2 vols., 1804, pp. 378-380, \ 
vead of the Boyles of Hereford, ancestors 
of the Great Earl of Cork, Duncombe 
states that James Boyle of Hereford had a 
daughter, Elizabeth (3rd daughter), who 
heeame the wife of Richard Barrow, and 
that Thomas Boyle, brother of the said 
James, had also a daughter Elizabeth. but 
he does not state to whom the latter Eliza- 
beth was married, ifshe married. Grosart 
hastily concluded that one of these Eliza- 


rests 
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beths must have been Spenser’s wife, but 
he did not take the trouble to assign to the 
poet the particular Klizabeth against whom 
no impediment can be aileged. Such are 
the rash ways of some geneatogists! nves- 
tigation has now, however, reached a stage 
whence it is possible to be dogmatic upon 
points of this kind which ought hencetor- 
ward to be regarded as settled. 

Prescinding from Dr, Grosart’s deduc- 
tions, the simplest and most direct evidence 
as to the name of Spernser’s wife was, till 
recently, to be found in (1) a Chancery 
lawsuit the documents of which were pre- 
served in the Public Record Office, Dubiin, 
and of which the present writer fortun- 
ately possesses a carefully made abstract 
Perregreene Spencer v. Frances Marshiall, 
9 July, 1622. 

Perregreene (Peregrine), the 
younger son, avers in 
case that his mother 
August, 1600, the wife of Roger Secker- 
stone. He even gives us the date of his 
mother’s death, 23 August, 1622, and _ it 
would be a curious puzzle as to how a 
statement bearing date 9 July, 1622, could 
have referred to an event which took place 
in the following August, were it not that 
the document bore this endorsement : 

This Bill 


poet’s 
his statement of the 
Klizabeth was, in 


with the answer thereunto filed 
were both delivered by James Browne unto me 
the 14th daie of Januarie, 1622 (i.e., 1623). He 
gave unto me 12d. for the filing of them and 
wanted me to enter the Bill in’ my Lo. Chan- 
cellor’s name the 9th Julie, 1622, because it 
concerned the Ld. Chancellor. 


(2) In ‘The Cerporate Records of 


Youghal,’ edited by the late Dr. Richard 
Caulfield, F.S.A., is an entry, under date 


1606, of an Identure between Sir 
Boyle of Youghal and Elizabeth 
Seckerstone of Kilcoran, widow ; 
in ‘Lismore Papers,’ 3 March, 
Richard Boyle records the mar- 
study in Yoghall,” of Cap- 
tain Rebert Tynt and ‘‘ my kinswoman Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boyle als Seckerstone.”’ The 
chain of evidence is complete therefore, 

Dr, ( ‘arpenter (p. 31 of his book) did not 


3 May, 
Richard 
Boyle als 
and (3) 
1612, Sir 


rlage In my 








fail to notice in the ‘ Calendar of Proceed- 
ings in Chancery in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth’ the record of a suit: ‘‘ Edmund 
Spencer and others vy. Thomas, Emily, and 


John Matthew, and his query about it is: 
‘“ 1s this the poet?’ 

He has apparently not pursued the law- 
beyond the very misleading entry in 
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the Calendar. This Chancery lawsuit is of 


zreat importance. The plaintiffs were 
Edmond Spencer, his wife Elizabeth, and 
George Boyle and Alexander Boyle, hei 


brothers; and the defendants were two men 
named, respectively, Thomas Emyly (Emely, 
Emylie, ete.) and John Mathewe, not two 
men and one woman all named Matthew. 
And here is the story of the lawsuit. One 
Steven (Stephen) Boy le of Bradden, North- 
amptonshire, died in 1582, leaving his wife, 
Joan, and four children (see his nuncupa- 
tive will, proved 8 Oct., 1582, P.C.C. Tir- 
white, 37). Some £250 was to be the por- 
tion of each child at marriage or at full 
age. One of the witnesses to the will was 
John Mathewe. Joan Boyle. widow, mar- 
ried again, her second husband being Fer- 
dinando Freckleton (ffreckleton), and in 


1583 or 1584 Freckleton and his wife lent | E 


£100 of the Boyle children’s legacy to 
Edward Lucey of Kingtton, Warwickshire, 
whose surety was Valentine Knightley, 
‘* Esquier,”’ these two entering into a penal 
bond of £200 for the repayment of the said 
£100 to Thomas Emyly and John Mathewe. 
named as trustees by Freckleton and his 
wife. Law proceedings regarding this loan, 
previously taken at the Northampton 
Assizes, had heen defeated on a technicality, 
and up to the 20th November, 1596, when 
the suit was entered in the Court of Chan- 
cery, the £100 and the interest accruing 
had not been paid. The statement of claim 
sets out that ‘‘at the time of delivery of 
the said money and making of the bond 


Elizabeth. George, and Alexander, Boyle, 
and long after, were within age.’’ From 


the fact that the fourth child is not named 
in the lawsuit we may infer that it had 
died. 

But were the plaintiffs in this case the 
poet Spenser, his wife, and his brothers-in- 
law? There can be no doubt on the point, 
except that one of the difficulties to be 
encountered in a study of the poet’s life is 
the fact that some four Edmund Spensers 
lived in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. It would 
however, be wildly improbable to suppose 
that two of these, each married to an Eliz: 
abeth Boyle, were exact contemporaries. | 
One other piece of evidence, to be quoted 
presently, renders the supposition just men- 
tioned infinitely improbable. In ‘ Lismore 
Papers,’ under the year 1620, is quoted a 


letter (the original of which is now either 
at Hardwicke or at Chatsworth) from Lady 
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Elizabeth Tynte (Spenser’s wife) to Richard 
Boyle : 


My Honerabell g ( ) lett me es 
( ) shipe to except of five li du ( 


my brother’s Rente and hereafter 
_will not be so backward, so with many thanks 
{for him to your Lor’ship I take my humbell 
Leave and rest. 
Your Honneres Poore Kineswoman, 
Eliza Tinte. 
Ballycrenan this furst of April 16 ( 


This letter 
ment by 


I hope re: 


bears the following endorse. 


Boyle :— 
Pris Apriles 1620, ffrom my cozen Tynt to 
accept v li due for use money this Easter in 


dischardg of her brother Alexander’s Michas 
Rent of "Brydage. 


It is beyond the bounds of all probability 
that not only should two contemporaneous 
7dmund Spensers have each been married 
'to an Elizabeth Boyle, but that each Eliza- 
beth should also have a brother named 
Alexander. 


Here, then, are some new facts regarding 
Spenser’s wife, She was the daughter of 
Stephen Boyle of Bradden, near Towcester, 
Northamptonshire, who died in 1582, re. 
questing in his will to be buried at Brad- 
den Church. Her mother’s name was Joan 

—, and Joan Boyle married secondly 
Ferdinando Freckleton, whilst her four 
children by Stephen Boyle were still very 
young—in the lawsuit they state they were 


not of age till ‘‘ about the 35th of Eliza- 
beth.’’ i.e., in 1593 or 1594. Moreover it is 


| possible that the daughter Elizabeth became 
entitled to her legacy under the terms of he: 
father’s will by the mere fact of her mar- 
riage to Spenser on 11 June, 1594, and that 
|she may have been no more than 18 years 
‘of age at the time. a supposition borne out 
by the facts that, marrying Captain (after 
wards Sir) Robert Tynte, in 1612/13, she 
bore him seven children, according to Burke, 
and that she died in 1622. Elizabeth’s bro- 
ther, Alexander, migrated to Ireland where 
| he held land under his very successful and 
famous kinsman, Richard Boyle, the 
'‘* Great Earl,’’ and Elizabeth accompanied 
/him thither, both probably residing, before 
her marriage, at Kilcoran, a house situated 
| by the sea one mile south of the town of 
Youghal, in Co, Cork. In spite of Lodge's 
| statement, adopted by Dr. Grosart (° Lis 
| more Papers,’ Ist series, ii. 411), that Sir 
| George Boyle (who was knighted it in 1624 in 
'Treland by Viscount Falkland — Shaw’s 
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‘Book of Knights’) was the fourth son of 
Michael Boyle, merchant of London, one is 
tempted to think that this George must have 
been Elizabeth’s other brother, that he 
migrated to Ireland also and engaged in 
ivon smelting on the Earl’s estate (see Doro- 
thea Townsend’s ‘ Life of the Great Earl of 


Yet his only daughter was named Cath- 
erine, very probably after Catherine Fenton, 
the wife of the ‘‘ Great Earl.” 

Catherine Spenser became the first wife 
of William Wiseman, Escheator of Co. 


Cork, and M.P. for the borough of Bandon- 
| bridge, his fellow member being Sir George 


Wentworth, Stafford’s brother. The sole, 


| but sufficient, evidence for the name of the 


Cork.’ This George married Una | 
(Bourke ?), whose second husband was 
Richard Fisher, Attorney of Munster. 


Fisher’s wili was proved in June, 1661, 
by ‘‘ Dame Ana Boyle, als Fisher’’  (ab- 


stract in Writer’s possession taken from the | 


original will then in P.R.O., Dublin), 
Thomas Emylie, one of the defendants 
above-mentioned, in his answer to the bil! 
of complaint, 20 Feb,, 1596/7, mentions 
George Bole as then lodging in 
field, John Matthewe, the other defend- 
ant, made his answer on 18 Jan., 1596/7, 
at Cannons Ashby, Northamptonshire, 
before Edward Cope and Krasmus Dryden. 
Surely the latter is identical with Sir 
Erasmus Dryden, whose residence was at 
Cannons Ashby, the grandfather of John 


Dryden. Aubrey = says Spenser was 
acquainted with Sir Erasmus Dryden. 
And the lawsuit is also reminiscent of 


Shakespeare by its mention of a Lucey of 
Warwickshire, 

Edmund Spenser had three children, no 
more, viz, Sylvanus, Peregrine, and Cath- 
erine. The story that a child of his was 
lost in the burning of Nilcolman Castle, 
Uo. Cork, by the Irish rebels of 1598, is 
mere gossip. His biographers, however, 
relying on Betham’s most erroneous and 
haphazard pedigree mentioned above, 
ascribe to him a third son named Lawrence. 
Lawrence Spenser was a yeoman farmer of 
Kilpatrick, near Bandon. Co, Cork. He 
was despoiled in the Rebellion of 1641. His 
deposition, dated 23 Sept., 1642, as to the 
extent of his losses at the hands of the 
rebels, may be seen in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. He could not write his name. - His 
nuncupative will, made in the year 1653, 
shows that he had no sons, but he had three 
daughters whose married names_ were 
Bathurst, Jones and Merton, Besides 
these names several others occur in the will, 
but not one of all the names ever crops up 
in connexion with any known member of the 
poet’s family or descendants, 

We know that Edmund Spenser’s mother 
was named Elizabeth, and we now know 
that his wife’s mother was named Joan. 


Smith- | 





poet’s daughter is to be found in ‘‘ Funeral 
Entries’’ at the Office of Arms, Dublin 
Castle, the attestation, 21 June, 1636, being 
by her first cousin, Sir Robert Travers. 
W. H. Wetpty. 
Ulster Club, Belfast. 





MATEO DE OVIEDO, ARCHBISHOP OF 
DUBLIN. 


JHEN it had been determined to send 
James Fitz Maurice FitzGerald and Dr. 
Nicolas Sander on the fantastic expedition 
to Ireland, which was doomed to failure 
from its outstart, Filippo Sega, the Papal 
Nuncio at Madrid, recently appointed to 
the Bishopric of Piacenza, wrote a letter 
to Cardinal Ptolommeo Gallio, the Secre- 
tary of State, 15 Dec., 1578, recounting the 
money he had advanced to them, and the 
personal gifts he had made them, and in 
the course of it he says, ‘“‘I am sending 
with them four priests of these barefooted 
friars of the Order of St. Francis,”’ At 
the head of these Franciscan Observants 
was Fray Mateo de Oviedo, who had been 
Guardian of the Friary at Toro, and Com- 
missary of his Order. They went with 
Sander to Lisbon that same month, but 
appear to have joined FitzMaurice at 
Bilbao before 18 March, 1579. Fitz- 
Maurice’s smail party seem to have set sail 
for Ireland from Ferrol on 20 June, though 
one account gives 17 June as the date. 
Anyhow contemporary evidence shows that 
when FitzMaurice sailed from Ferrol it 
was with two vessels of sixty tons and two 
barques. His own vessel, the San Fran- 
cisco, was one of the larger ones, and had 
been bought at Bilbao. The other three, 
though described in one report as Spanish 
shallops belonging to the port of San 
Vicente de Ja Barquera, which lies 28 
miles west of Santander, probably belonged 
to the Breton privateer Captain (? le Mar- 
quis) de la Roche. The exact number of 


|the sailors engaged to navigate these ves- 
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sels it is impossible to ascertain, but they 
would seem to have numbered only 20. 
Apart from the crews the party seems to 
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have consisted of the following persons :— | 


Fitz Maurice 
Donough Oge (Donatus) O’Gallagher, Bis- 
hop of Killala; Fray Mateo and one other 
Spanish Franciscan; Lawrence More, Fitz- 
Maurice’s chaplain; two Irish Franciscans, 


Shane O’Farrell of Askeaton, and James 
O’Hea of Youghal; Dr. Sander; Dr. 
Allen (as to whom see 11 S. x. 109, 297, 
500; xii. 74, 562); and finally forty armed 


men under Captain Alessandro Bertone of 
Faenza, a soldier specially nominated to the 
post by Bishop Sega. If we add to these 
the names of two pilots, William Roche, 
formerly Keeper of the Ordnance at Castle- 
maine, and James Den of Galway, 
admit the probability of Henry Ryan, a 
kinsman of FitzMaurice’s wife, being also 
on board in some capacity, we can account 


|!on this occasion never 


and | 


for the whole expedition, of which Prof. | 
Pollard (‘ Pol. Hist. of England, 1547- | 
1603,’ at p. 430) has written: — “ Fitz- | 


who was appointed captain-gen- 
eral by the pope, was allowed to collect a 
motiey force in Ferrol, while Nicholas San- 
ders as papal legate sought to fan the flame 
of crusading zeal.’’ 

FitzMaurice and 


maurice, 


Sander and Fray 


Mateo landed in Ireland on the evening of | 


17 July, 
as ‘‘a well-read man of good judgment in 
affairs,’ arrived at Madrid, 23 August that 
same year, with letters from Sander 
FitzMaurice: so that his stay in Iveland 


Fray Mateo, whom Sega describes | 
QO 
‘S 


and | 


on this occasion must have been very short. | 


He was there again in 1580, 
tander on 27 or 28 August, 
Biscayan ship of 400 tons, which bore also 
Sebastiano di San Joseppi, the Colonel of 
the utterly inadequate relief forces. They 
arrived at Smerwick Harbour on 12 or 13 
September. On October 19 or 20 Fray 
Mateo again left Ireland with numerous 
letters from the rebel leaders. He sailed 
on an Ambleteuse vessel captured from the 
French on the outward voyage. He reached 
Santander 8 November. 

Hitherto Fray Mateo’s knowledge of Ire- 


leaving San- | 
in the large | 


land and the Irish must: have been very 
slight. Nevertheless, on 5 May, 1600, he | 
was provided to the see of Dublin by 


Clement VIII, and on 21 May he was 


granted the pallium. 
That being so, it is odd to read, 


| Coates. 
in the | 


and his wife and daughter; | 
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late M. A, S. Hume’s ‘ Treason and Plot’ 
| (London, 1901), at pp. 399-400 :— 


There sailed into the Bay of Donegal in April 
1600, a ship carrying some presents of money 
and munitions and a Spanish friar Mateo de 
Oviedo, whom the Pope had appointed Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and with him came an ex- 
perienced soldier, Captain de la Cerda, to 
inspect and report to the King upon the 
military position of [the TEarl ‘of] Tyrone. 
The new Bishop was delighted with his foreign 
flock. Writing to his “King from Donegal 
(April 24) he assured him that he had in 
Ireland “‘ the bravest and most faithful vassals 
that any King could have. such indeed that if 
they were not devoted to Spain it would be 
necessary to obtain their adhesion by all pos- 
sibie means.” 


But it would seem that the Archbishop 
got any nearer his 
Dublin flock than Donegal, from which place 
he returned to Spain in January, 1601. 


On 1 Oct., 1601, he returned to Ireland 
with 3,000 soldiers under Don Juan del 
Aguila, landing this time at Kinsale. He 
appears to have left Kinsale with the 
defeated Aguila 8 March, 1002. On this 


occasion, too, he was never near Dublin. 
He died in 1609. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THEGARDINER-COATES COLLECTION 
OF LONDON ICONOGRAPHY. 


many readers are interested that it is 
~ desirable to place on record in these pages 
the result of the dispersal of this remark- 
able collection of London prints and draw- 
ings. Some years ago (1910-12) I contrib- 
uted a note when Mr. John EK, Gardiner, 
having deceased, after bequeathing his col- 
lection to his son. It, as a collection, was 


| ultimately bought fora mere speculation by 


the proprietor of a popular art magazine, 
and after being offered in several directions, 
was finally purchased by the late Major Sir 
Edward Coates, M.P. (vide The Hampstead 
and Highgate Express, 29 October, 1910. 
and the subsequent letter from the late T. J. 
Barratt), who merged it with his own re 
markable collection at Ewell. 

Attempts at cataloguing were made in sub- 
sequent years by several fully qualified gen- 


tlemen, but their MSS. or cards have not 
been offered for sale. When finally, on the 
death of the late Major Sir Edward 


was 


They 


M.P., the whole collection 
entrusted to Messrs Sotheby for sale. 
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divided it into three sales ef 2,633 lots, and | 3rd Sale, 


for their first sale used or reprinted the 
sale catalogue prepared in 1910 by Mr. 
Daniel of Cranbourne Street, and when | 
prior to its sale the Gardiner Collection was 
for disposal. This first portion comprised 
The Northern Environs and North London 
(the section, Lots 13 to 18 inclusive, was pur- 
chased en —_ by the Hampstead Borough 
Council) ; Paddington and districts to the 
North of the Marylebone and Euston Roads ; 
Districts to the North of Oxford Street and 
Holborn; Sadler’s Wells, Clerkenwell, Hack- 
ney, etc; The Charter-House. Smithfield, St 
Bartholomew’s Fair, etc. ; Aldersgate, Lon- 
don Wall, and the vicinity ; 
Street, Shoreditch, etec.; Whitechapel, Mile 
End, Stepney, Riverside Parishes to the 
East of the Tower, etc. ; Bayswater, Oxford 
Street, Holborn and the Districts to the 
immediate South; Christ’s Hospital, 
gate, The Old Bailey, and St. 
Grand. 


Martin’s-le- 


The second portion comprised The West- 
ern Environs, Kensington, 
Piccadilly ; The Haymarket, Soho, Leices- 
ter Square, Covent Garden, Drury Lane 
Theatre, etc.; Long Acre, Drury Lane, Lin. 
coln’s Inn, St. James’, Pall Mall, Hay- 
market, ete.; Whitehall Palace, Charing 
Cross, The Strand, Somerset House, ete. ; 
Fleet Street, The Temple, Fleet River and 
Prison, Ludgate Hill, The Mansion House, 
The Bank, ete. 


The third portion comprised Westminster ; 
St. Clement Danes, Cheapside,The Guildhall, 
ete.; Cornhill, The Royal Exchange, Leaden- 


hall Street, Lombard Street, Fenchurch 
Street, Thames Street, and other districts 


West of the Tower; Aldgate, 
Bevis Marks, Petticoat Lane, 
Billingsgate, Customs House, ete. ; 
Hill, ete.; Jacobites; The Tower; 
Thames and its Bridges; South of 
Thames; Bankside, Southwark, etc. ; 
ramic and Bird’s-eye View of London; Lon- 
don Street Cries, Beggars, Eccentric Char- 
acters, etc.; Historical Events, 
Prints, Portraits, etc., mostly 
with the History of London. 


Duke’s Place, 
Thames Street, 
Tower 

The 


the 


These several sales occurred :-- 
Ist Sale, Feb, 26th to 30th, 1923, 
Lots 1—702. 
2nd Sale, Nov. 12 to 16. 1923, 
Lots 703—-1542. 


inclusive : 


Bishopsgate | 


| 


May 1 and 2, also May 5 to 8, 
1924, inclusive: Lots 1543—2633. 


The example set by the Hampstead 
| Borough Council was followed by the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Coy, and the Bermond- 
sey Borough Council, and some others, but 
not all the Boroughs represented, followed 
this example, and purchased at this unique 
dispersal, 

The three catalogues are now of great 
interest, but to indicate the prices realised 


would be useless when so many interests 
| were represented and so large an _ area 
covered, but as a general rule anything in 
| the nature of a picture, either aquatint. 
coloured lithograph, or original drawing, 


| realised relatively high prices with a view 


New- | 


Hyde Park and | 


to their subsequent re-sale to wealthy Amer- 
icans. This esteem was irrespective of their 
interest. 

The Library of the late John E. Gardner 
was offered in October, 1912, by Mr. Francig 
Edwards, of Marylebone. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





= SACRUM.—In J. W. Warter’s 
‘Southey’s Commonplace Book, First 


LY 


Series’ (2nd edn., 1850), at p. 325, is an 
extract from ‘‘ John Gregorie, p, 125,’ con- 


cerning a strange tradition of the Jews “ of 
the Luz, an immortal little bone in the 
bottom of the Spina Dorsi.’ I presume 


| that the reference is to John Gregory (1607- 
B.’ 


| 1646), as to whom see the ‘ 


Pano- | 


Satirical | 
connected | 
| 


inclusive : 


DN. 


In De Maizeaux’s ‘ Bayle’s Dictionary ’” 
(1734), vol. i, pp. 649, 650, is a long note 
on ‘‘ What the Jews report of a little bone 
called Luz, which they say is in the Back of 
Man.’’ In this note there is a long extract 
from Menasses Ben-Israel, De Resurrectione, 
1, 2, c. 15. Manasseh ben Joseph ben Israel 
was a Dutch-Portuguese Rabbi who lived 
from 1604 to 1657. 


In Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ 
ll. 1615 sqq., we find: 


The learned Rabbins 
Write there’s a bone, c 
I’ th’ rump of man, of such a virtue, 
No force in Nature ean do hurt to; 

And therefore, at the last great day, 

All th’ other members shall, they say, 
Spring out of this, as from a seed, 

All sorts of vegetals proceed : 

From whence the learned sons of Art 

Os sacrum justly style that part. 


Pt. III, canto ii, 


of the Jews 
which they call Luez, 
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Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable’ 
gives a quotation about the Luz from Light- 
foot, i.e., doubtless John Lightfoot (1602- 
1675), as to whom see the ‘D. N. B.’ It 
does not, however, say from which of his 
works it is taken, 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


TNA TIME.—In ‘Cook’s Continental 
Time-Table ’ of March, 1924, p, 159, i.e., 
at the beginning of the Italian time-table, 
it is announced that ‘‘ Trains run in Italy 
by ‘ Etna’ time, which is one hour fast of 
Greenwich (West European) time, and the 
same as Mid-European time, which applies 
in Switzerland, Germany and Austria,”’ 

In the issue of March, 1923, it is an- 
nounced that ‘ Trains run in Italy by Mid- 
European time.’’ 

It would appear that ‘“‘ Etna’ for 
European ”’ is a recent invention. In both 
the books, p. xiv, where is a Comparative 
Time Table, Italy appears with Switzerland, 
Denmark, Germany, etc., as running its 
trains on Mid-European time. 

Presumably it occurred to Signor Musso- 
lini or one of his colleagues that an Italian 
name for Italian time would be better than 
the general name of Mid-European; and as 
it was found that the 15th degree of East 
Latitude passes through Mount Etna, the 
volcano’s name was adopted. This 15th 
degree east of the Greenwich Meridian is 
the basis of Mid-European time, though, of 
course, that time extends far to the west 
and far to the east of the 15th degree. 

Ropert Prerpvornt. 


’ 


‘** Mid- 


ORD BYRON: WILLIAM HONE.—The 
centenary of the first named has already 
been sufficiently noticed in these pages and 
the matter is only again brought to notice 
because W. Hone sought publicity in connec- 
tion with the earlier publication of his 
poems, Hone, ther (1816) in business at 
53, Fleet Street, published in shilling pam- 
phlet form ‘‘a complete and correct edition 
of the whole of Lord Byron’s New Poems.”’ 
This pamphlet was frequently re-issued 
with additions until the 18th edition issued 
in the same year, provided 9 poems, and 
the twentieth edition the same number. 
Hone published other pamphlets of Byron’s 
verse, or relating to him, but the pamphlet 


issued in 1819 seems to have been aimed at | 


John Murray, here named. ‘‘ Don John or 


Don Juan unmasked, Being a Key to the 
mystery Attending that Remarkable Publi- | 
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cation, with a descriptive Review of the 
Poem, and Extracts.’’ ‘The pother appears 
to have been the alleged immorality of the 
poem and the fact of its tirst issue being 
without its publisher’s name. Hone was to 
blame for this, but he wrote according to 
his times, and Byron’s Poem was probably 
in advance of his times and contemporaries, 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


ITTLETON’S 
4 TON’: SIR 


‘HISTORY OF ISLING- 

RICHARD CLOUDES- 
LEY’S WILL. — The exceedingly scarce 
Part Il of ‘‘the Illustrative History of 
Islington, by R. H. Littleton. London: 
Published for the proprietor by D. Dod- 
son, 10, Holywell St., Strand,’”’ provides 
small woodeuts of Canonbury House and 
Old St. Mary’s Church, also a copy of the 
will of Sir Richard Cloudesley, but this is 
as unreliable as the promise printed at foot 
of its cover: ‘‘ A Guarantee is given for the 
completion of this work.’? What may have 
been intended is at present unknown, but 
even these two parts, presumably the only 
ones published, take the text only to p. 48— 
barely a beginning, and obviously not a 
piracy of Tomlin’s better-known work, 
* Yseldon.’ 

The will of Sir Richard Cloudesley was 
frequently published in extenso, but most 
accurately—for obvious reasons—in the 
the report of the ‘‘ Proceedings in connec- 
tion with Richard Cloudesley’s Charity, 
otherwise known as the Stonefield Estate” 
(published July, 1902), by the Metropolitan 
Borough of Islington under the editorship of 
the late Mr, W. F. Dewey, their Town 
Clerk. It is there printed in italics on pp. 
5-10, and although it gives minute direc- 
tions for masses and prayers to be offered 
for the rest of the testator, not all these 
directions have been followed. 


The second work cited concerns itself with 
the administration of the Stonefield Estate, 
that now yields over £6,000 per annum, and 
this is apparently the main interest of the 
many pamphlets relating to the abuses of 
its mal-administration. But I suggest that 
as Cloudesley died in a__pre-Reformation 
period, the carrying out of his minute direc: 

tions for masses and prayers to be offered 
should be carried out to-day by the body able 
| and willing to lo so, and not dismissed as 
'monkish or Papistical or offensive generally. 
ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


‘ARDINAL PIETRO BEMBO (op. 1547) 
AND ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE.—This Car- 
dinal is said by the Italian Protestant writer 
Scipio Gentilis (1563-1616) in his ‘ Comment- 
arius in Pauli Epistolam ad Philemonem,’ to 
have advised a friend not to read St. Paul’s 


Epistles for fear of spoiling his style. Can 
the story be traced further back ? It is 


probably merely ben travato. 
JouHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ICHARD BURT.-—In the Parish Church 
of Caundle March we find the tomb of 
John Brit, which bears the date 1585, and 
the coat of arms registered at Heralds Col- 
lege as belonging to the Burt family. We 
find recorded in the Visitation Book of 1565 
that Richard was the fourth son of John 
Byrt and Margery Frye his wife. 

Can any one give me the dates of birth, 
death, and marriage of said Richard, the 
name of his children, or any other informa- 
tion concerning him? 

We have found the name spelled Byrt, 
Byrte, Birt, Burt, Brit, and proved it to 
be one and the same name. 

Bb & 


HE GREEK AORIST.—Is there any real 
distinction in time between the first and 
second aorist? And can any instance be 
given of the use of both aorists of the same 
verb by any single Greek author? I may 
be displaying my ignorance by putting this 

question; but ‘‘ L want to know.” 

Ricuarp H, THornron. 


(OVENTRY. — Could any reader of 

‘N. & Q.’ inform me if Coventry is 
the third oldest city in the United King- 
dom, and when was it made a City ? 


F, Rupee. 


\EPOS.—Is there conclusive evidence that 

*" *nepos’’? was used as equivalent to 

grandson as early as the Domesday Survey ? 
Percy Hutsurp. 


AINBOWS.—We have had a wonderful 
display of rainbows over here lately: 
sometimes double ones, and sometimes treble, 
one day after the other. 
Can a reader suggest how long it is sitice 
the ordinary man—not the one “in 
street,’? but the one in the fields—realised 
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the | 
‘liam Baxter, 


the cause of the phenomenon? No longer 


considering it to be a Divine symbol. 


W. vet Court. 
Chalet Meryein, Arcachon. 


(‘ANNING,—In front of the public house 
' of this name in Effra Road, Brixton, 
there is, or was, an old. stone effigy, locally 
known as that of Canning. This is not 
very likely, but has it a history ? 

Watrer E, Gawtnorpe. 


i OWLAND HUGHES, 8.T.P., RECTOR 

OF ESSENDON, HERTS.—Wanted, 
full biographical details of the above per- 
son, Who was Rector of Essenden from 1587- 
1624. I think he was the father-in-law of 
Thomas Ken, attorney, of London, one of 
whose sons was the saintly Thomas Ken, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells 168—. In the 
pedigree cf Bishop Ken it states that his 
father’s first wife was Jane, daughter of 
Rowland Hughes of Essenden, Co. Hert- 
ford. Is it known if they were married at 
Kssenden. 1 believe the registers at that 
time are missing. A ‘‘ William Hughes ”’ 
was curate at Bayford in 1576, and. after- 
wards became rector and was buried at 
Bayford in 1609. Was he a relative of the 
Essendon rector ? 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Bedford. 


OHN RICHARD DIGBY BESTE (or 
BEST).—This gentleman published a 
work in two volumes entitled ‘ The Wabash : 
or Adventures of an Englishman’s Family 
in the Interior of America,’ London, 1855, 
and ‘ Modern Society in Rome,’ a_ novel, 
London, 1856. { should be extremely grate- 
ful for any biographical information about 
him. 
Henry F, MOonrTAGNIER. 
Chalet Beau Réveil, Champéry, Valais. 


RICHARD BAXTER, PURITAN 

DIVINE.—What was the exact date on 
which Richard Baxter was ordained Deacon 
and Priest, by the Bishop of Worcester? 


' His various biographers do not mention this, 


but it would be about the years 1638 or 
1639, The record of his ordination ought 
to be in the Worcester Episcopal Registers. 

He married Margaret, daughter of 
Francis Charlton, of Apley Castle, on Sept. 
10, 1662. At what church did the ceremony 


| take place? 


His devisee and heir was his cousin Wil- 
a schoolmaster in London, 
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who died 31 May, 1723. Where was Wil- 
liam Baxter buried? MHis will is not at 
Somerset House. 

The last Part of the Shropshire Archeo- 
logical Society’s Transactions contains a 
great deal of information about the Baxter 
family. 

W. G. D. FLetcuer, F.s.a. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


QUESTRIAN STATUES.—In almost all 
equestrian statues the horse is a stal- 
lion. Except in the East, chargers are 
almost invariably geldings; but is there any 
statue in which the rider is sitting on a 
mare ? 
Gr. WwW. 
R. JOHN PARSONS, who was selected in 
1766 or 1767 the first Professor of Anatomy 


on the foundation of Dis. Freind and Lee, 
at Christ Church, Oxford, is said to havé 


been the son of a Xajor Parsons, of 
the Dragoons, and to have been born 
at York in 1742, I should be glad 


to obtain further particulars of his parent- 
age, and the full date of his birth. Is any- 
thing known of Mrs. Ann Hough, whom he 
married in July, 1772?. 


GF. ®. B. 
() UAKER HATS USED AS RECEP- 
TACLES. — In a Quaker pamphlet 


printed in 1657, entitled ‘The West Answer- 
ing to the North in the fierce and cruel Per 
secution of .. . George Fox, Edward Pryst 
and William Salt at Launcester,’ there is a 
reference to the Mayor of Launceston who 
searched all persons entering the town :— 
Their Cloaths and pockets he searcheth, and 
rifles: he searcheth a woman’s head for letters, 
with his own hands, taking her fowl Cloaths 
out of her hat and searching them also (p. 66). 


Was it customary for women to carry 
their soiled linen in their hats? If they 
wore the steeple-hats seen in pictures of 
early Quaker meetings, there would prob- 
ably be room for this purpose. 

NoRMAN PENNEY. 


PISCOPAL SEALS.—-Which of our pres- 
4 ent English Bishops are legally entitled to 
pear Arms? Undoubtedly the Bishop of Lon- 
don (Winnington-Ingram), Salisbury (Don- 
aldson), and Bangor (Williams) are armi- 
gerous; and. of course, Bishops Talbot and 
Gore. 
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Why do our Bishops deem it necessary, 
if they are not armigerous, to assume some- 
body else’s arms of the same surname, and 
impale them with the arms of the Diocese? 

In former times, when a non-armigerous 
priest was raised to the Episcopate, he took 
out a Grant of Arms: many such are printed 
in Mise. Gen, et Her. This is rarely done 
now. Would it not be better for a non- 
armigerous Bishop to have on his seal an 
effigy of himself, with the arms of the See 
on a small shield? This was the ancient 
form of Episcopal seals. 

W. G. D. LETCHER, F.S.A. 


ERKELEY MINIATURES. — Bigland’s 

‘ History of Gloucestershire,’ vol. i, p. 
154, gives the following list of miniatures as 
being at Berkeley Castle at that time (1791): 


1. Maurice Lord Berkeley, 1518. 

2. Lady Katherine his wife, 1518. 

3. Thomas Lord Berkeley, 1523, brother 
of Maurice. 

4. Thomas Lord Berkeley, 1534. 

5. Henry Lord Berkeley, 1554, 

6. Lady Jane, his 2nd wife, dau, of Sir 
Michael Stanhope. 

7. Thomas Berkeley, son of Henry. 


Is anything known of their subsequent 

history or of their present whereabouts ? 

| G. O’F. 
UAINT EPITAPH.—The Boston Tran- 
script gives the following epitaph ; it is so 

unusual that I am moved to write and 

ask if this epitaph of Thomas Bond and 

Mary his wife is really to be found in 

‘* Horseley Down Church in Cumberland,” 

England. 

Here lie the bodies 


of Thomas Bond and Mary his wife. 
She was temperate, Chaste, and Charitable; 


UU 
She was Proud, Peevish and Passionate. 
She was an affectionate wife, and a 
tender Mother; 


ut 
Her Husband and child, whom she loved, 

Seldom saw her countenance without a 

disgusting frown. 

Whilst she received Visitors whom she 
despised with an endearing smile, 
Her behavior was discreet towards 

strangers ; 
uw 
Imprudent in her family, 


Abroad, her conduct was influenced by 
good breeding; 


ut 
At home by ill temper. 
She was a professed enemy to Flattery, 
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And was seldom known to weiie or 
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commend ; 
But 
The talents in which she principally ex- 
celled 
Were difference of opinion, and discovering 


flaws and Imperfections. 
She was an admirable Economist; 
And without Prodigality. 


Dispensed Plenty to every person in her 
Family ; 
u 
Would — sacrifice ye eyes to a Farthing | 
‘andle. 


She sometimes mi sags her Husband happy with 

her good weniitinn; 
But 

frequently muiserable—with 
many Failings; 

Insomuch that in 30 years of marriage he often 

Lamented that 

Maugre all her Virtues, 

He had not in the whole enjoyed 

of Matrimonial Comfort, 


Much more her 


ten years 


At length, 
Finding that she had lost the affections of 
her Husband, 


As well as the regard of her Neighbors, 
Family disputes having been divulged by 
Servants, 

She died of Vexation, July 20, 1768. 
Aged 48 years 
Her worn-out Husband survived her 4 
months and ten days, 

And departed this life Nov. 28, 
In the 54th year of his age. 
William Bond, Brother of the ~ Deceased, 
erected ros stone, 
As a weekly monitor to the surviving Wives 
of this Parish, 

That they may avoid the Infamy 
having their Memories handed down 
“Posterity with a Patch-work 
Character. 


1768, 


of to 


Cuaries E, Stratton. 
Boston. 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Could any 

your numerous readers give me the 
of the following song (I think to the Virgin) I 
heard some years ago. I remember only these 
few lines :— 


A silver lamp burns low before Thy feet O 


Mother Sweet, , 
Ora pro nobis, Mater Purissima, Mater 
Sanctissima. 


J. C. Kine 


indicate 
or 


UTHOR WANTED.—Can anyone 
the authorship of the following poem, 
where it can be found? 
and Coghill, two heroes of the Zulu War, 
The first two lines 
are as follows :— 
Beside the dark Buffalo River, 
Where was heard the fierce savage war-shout. 


he C. Wi 


It deals with Melville | 
1879. | 
({ quote from memory) 


| paper fastened on the top. 


among | 
name | 


| [? 


| added at different periods: 
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__ Replies. — 


THE MUMMERS’ PLAY. 
135, 199, 435). : 


will be remarked that Belzebob does not 
appear in the versions now printed; 
but I have been given his words by a lad 
who came from Eversley in 1921, where he 
had performed in the play. He also gave 
me the words of The Red Morocco King, 
whom I have not met with elsewhere. These 
are among the miscellaneous characters who 
come in at the end, which seem to have been 
for instance. 
Tall and Smart and the Grenadier must be- 


(cxlvi. 


|} long to the time of the Napoleonic wars; 


Little Johnny Jack probably to the ‘* Hun- 


' gry Forties.” The Voliceman, of course, is 
quite a modern addition. 
Written down by Herbert Denton, from 
Eversley. 
The Red Morroco King: 
| In comes I, the Red Morroco King, : 
O’er hills and valley I’ll make my silver 


trumpet ring. 


I saw a lion in his den, I thought it would 


devour me, ; 
I drew my sword from by my side and 
slashed it down before me. 
Belzebob : 


In comes I, old Belzebob, 
And on a head I carries a nob, 
And in my hand a frying pan; 

Now don’t you thing I’m a funny old man. 
(All say So think all of us). 
[Belzebob wears a top hat with a ball of silver 
He carries a frying 
pan. His face is blackened.] 
Mumming Play from Kingsclere, from a copy 
written down, 1920. 

[Enter old Father Christmas. ] 

In come I, old Father Christmas, welcome 

or welcome not, 
I hope old Father Christmas will never be 
forgot. 

Christmas comes hut once a year, and when 
it comes it brings good cheer, 
Roast beef, plum pudding, strong beer, 

mince pies, 
And who likes that any better than I 
There is not a little lad likes it better than | 
There is not a little lad gets less than /, 
But within this room there shall be shown 
The dreadfullest battle that ever was known 
Between King George and the Turkish 
Knight. 
I took my travels abroad some nations for 
to fight, to fight 


and 
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Only just to see what too fine acts I’ve 
brought not far from victory. 

The first man that enters this room, is a good 
and a noble man 
Glad tidings he doth bring. 
men, room I pray 
And Pll quickly have the fighting men this 

way. Walk in, King George. 


Room, gentle- 


[Enter King George.] 
In comes I, King George, King George, that 
man of courage bold, 
With my broad sword in my hand I 
ten thousand pounds in gold. 
It was I who fought the fiery dragon, and 
brought him to a slaughter, 
And by these mighty means I won the King 
ot Egypt’s daughter. 
Manhood, so free, valiance so bold, 
quered nations in the army. 
But now retired, I still remain the champion 
how bold, 
That is to say I can still fight any fighting 
man that stands within this day. 
Father Christmas says: 
Walk in Turkish Knight, 
sword, and show King 
canst fight. 
[Turkish Knight enters.] 
In comes I, the Turkish Knight just come 
from that foreign land to fight 
To cont King George I’ll quickly make it 
colc 


[King George 


won 


I con- 


broad 
thou 


with 
George 


thy 
how 


and Turkish Knight fight.} 
King George: 


Hold on Turkish Knight, thou talkest very 


rol 
Like other little lads, as I’ve been told. 
Draw thy sword and fight, or draw thy purse 


and pay 
I shall have satisfaction before thou goest 
away. 
Turkish Knight : 
Satisfaction, no satisfaction at all, 


I’ll battle thee to see which on this ground 
shall fall. 
King George: 
To battle—to battle to thee I call 
To see which on this ground shall fall. 
Turkish Knight: 
Battle—to battle to thee I play 
To see which on this Pathe shall lay. 
{They battle and King George fatally wounds 
the Turkish Knight.] 
Father Christmas : 
King George, King George. what hast thou 


one 
Thou hast killed, and ruined my only son. 
King George: 


How could I deny it. 
Father Christmas : 


Is there a doctor to be found 
Who can cure my son who lies bleeding on 
the ground. 
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| Father Christmas: 


| Father Christmas : 


| 


He gave me the first challenge. | 


JUNE 21, 1924, 


King George: 
Yes, Father; there is a doctor to be found, 
Who can cure your son, who lies wounded and 
bleeding on the ground. 
What is his name? h 
King George: Peter Lamb. 
[Father Christmas calls the Doctor.] 
Father Christmas: 
Walk in Peter Lamb as quickly as you can 
Or we shall have a dead man. 


{Enter Doctor.] 


Doctor: Who do you call Peter Lamb. 
me to tell you my name is Mr. Lamb. 


Father Christmas: Oh! Doctor, Doctor, 
canst thou cure?’ 
Doctor: 
I can cure the itch, the stitch, the palsy and 
the gout, 
Or any rolling pain within or without. 
A broken leg, or a broken arm, | can quickly 
cure the pain, 
If thou wast to break thine own ungodly 
neck | could stoutly set it together again. 
Bring a an old woman fourscore years and 


Allow 


what 


ter 
If she Rid not a tooth in her head I could 
bring her round young and plump again, 


Father Christmas: 
Oh Doctor, Doctor, what is thy fee? 
Doctor: 


Ten guineas is my fee, but ten pounds will 


take from an old man like thee. 
Try thy skill, Oh Doctor. 


[The Doctor takes a little bottle from his 
pocket and gives the Turkish Knight a 
drink. ] 

Doctor: 


I carry a little bottle here by my side which 
call the golden foster drops. 
Drop one drop of this to the roof of this 
man’s mouth, and another to the crown ot 
his head, and it will strike the heat into his 
body, and rise him from the ground. 
King George (to the Turkish Knight): 
Arise, arise, thou cowardly dog, and sce low 
upright thou canst stand. 
Go back to thine own country and tell them 
what old England hath done for thee 
And tell them old England will fight ten 
thousand better men than thee. 


[Enter Tall and Smart.] 
Tall and Smart: 


In come I, both tall and smart, 

And tell my mind with all my heart; 
Likewise I am that cutting star 
Just come from that dreadful war, 
Where me, myself, and seven more 
Killed and wounded eleven score, 
Eleven score of able-bodied men 
Who will never rise to fight again. 
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| 

head is made of iron, and my body lined | 

with steel, | 

trousers fit my legs so tight my garter 
drags my heel. 

First comes Christmas and then comes Spring 

We are the little lads that can either dance 
or sing. 

If any man enters this room I will hag him, 
I will jag him, ’ll hew him as fine as 
flies, 

And send him to the pork shop to be made 

into mince pies. 


{Enter Grenadier.] 


My 
My 


Grenadier : 
In come I, bold Grenadier, for Tall and Smart 
I do not fear, 
If his head is made of iron and his body 
lined with steel : 
From his head to his heels I will quickly 
make him feel. 
Tall and Smart: 

Hold on, bold Grenadier. Don’t be so hot 
For in this room you don’t know who you’ve 
got. , 

I will hag thee, I will jag thee, I will hew 

thee as fine as fly, 


I will send thee to the pork shop to be 
made into mince pie. ; 


[They challenge each other.] 


Battle—to battle to thee I call 
To see which on this ground shall fall 


Bold Grenadier (accepts the challenge): 

Battle—to battle to thee I play 

To see which on this ground shall lay. 

[They fight.] 
[Enter Little Johnny Jack.] 

Little Johnny Jack: 

In come [, little Johnny Jack, 

With my wife and family up my back. 

My family’s great if I am small, 

A little of you would please us all. 

Out of ten I have but five 


And half of them are starved alive. ; 
Roast beef, plum pudding, strong beer, mince 


pies, 

Who likes that any better than old Father 
Christmas and I? 

Why, nobody. 


Father Christmas : 

Little Johnny Jack : 

A jug of your Christmas beer, sir, 
make us merry and sing, 

But money in our pocket is a much finer 


would 


ing. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, just at your 
ease, 
Give the merry Christmas boys just what | 
you please. 
{Enter Molly, laughing and dancing.] 
Molly: 


In comes I, and aint been hit, 
With my big head and my little wit; 


| pasture and some corn ground. 


(1539 for £1,430. 
| Rectory Manor of Gt. Stoughton having been 





My family’s great if I am small, 
i’ve brought my fiddle to please you all, 
Blue sleeves and yellow lace, 
Now, my boys, we’ll dance apace. 
[Father Christmas and Molly dance round. 
while the rest join in a song.) 
G. BE: B. A. 


GIR OLIVER LEADER (exlvi. 361, 404, 

418).—Place House or the Manor of 
Beachamsted is, as mentioned on p, 404, in 
the parish of Great Staughton, Hunts, and 
opposite the Church. It is possibly an old 
manor house of the Elizabethan period, 
but has been much disfigured by a coating 
of plaster over the external brickwork and 
by the insertion of modern windows: it is 
said to have been injured by a fire during 
the reign of Charles I, and a considerable: 
portion of the house must have been pulled 
down. It has since 1844 been used as a 
farm house, but there is still a moat 
around the building. 

The name ‘‘ Place House’’ probably 
means Palace House, a Court House. This 
property is described as the Manor of 
Beachamsted, and it is thought that this 
was the Manor of the de Beauchamps. 
Hugo de Beauchamp claimed a large part 
of Great Staughton in the 13th century. 

John Leland, in his ‘ Itinerary’ (1538), 
refers to Place House as follows :— 

From §S. Neots to Stoughton Village by some 
enclosed ground about 3 miles it is in Hunting- 
donshire. There, hard by the Church, is a 
pretty house of Oliver Leder and pretty com 
modities about it. From Stoughton to Melch- 
bourn Village about 4 miles there be much 
“Slow ” water 
cometh to Stoughton Village and then a mile 
lower than S$. Neots into the Ouse River. 

This stream is the river Kym, vhich 
flows from Kimbolton on to Great Staugh- 
ton, and joins the Great Ouse mar 8. 
Neots. 

In the ‘ History of Great Staug) ton,’ by 


'the Rev. H. G. Watson, formerly Vicar of 


the parish, and published at § Neots in 
1916, on p. 11 it says: 

Oliver Leder who, according to the copy of 
the deed preserved in the Vicarag: bought the 
Rectory and Rectory Manor of He try VIII in 
For the Rectaery and _ the 


part of the endowment of the Car thusian Mon- 
astery, when that Religious House was sup- 
pressed by Henry VIII and _ its endowments 
appropriated by him, he sold tle Living of 
Gt. Stoughton to Oliver Leder and Frances 
his wife. This is the Oliver ]}eder who is: 


! referred to in the inscription on some carved 
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oakwork in the Church, thus: ‘“ Of 
charyte pray for the good estate of 
Leder and Frances his wife, 
1539.” 


your 


Anno Domini, 


This lady, before her marriage to Oliver 
Leader, was a Baldwyn, and a member of 
the family of that name who were living 
at that period at Staughton House. 

We ascertain from the Edwardian Inven- 
tories for Huntingdonshire that when Sir 
Olyver Leader resided at Place House the 
roof of the church fell in, and that he lent 
money to the Churchwardens for repairs, 
and that certain ornaments of the church 
were sold to help to cover the expenses. 


He died in the year 1557, and his wife 
the year following, and although there i: 
no. monument to either of them in Great 
Staughton Church, it is quite likely they 
were buried there, for in Olyver Leder’s 
will in the Archdeaconry of Hunts, xi. 84, 
it states follows :— 

Olyver Leder of Moche Stoughton, Esquier, 
21 Sept., Ist and 2nd year of Philip and Mary. 


as 


My body to be buried on the North side of the | 


Quire next to the wall of the High Altar in the 


Parish Church of Moche Stoughton (if I die | 


there}. 

After Lady Leder’s death in 1558 the 
Manor of Beachamsted was purchased by 
Sir James Dyer, of Wincanton, Lord Chief 


Justice of the Common Pleas, who then 
came to reside in Place House. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 


Bedford. 


QT. MARY SOMERSET (cexlvi. 397).—I 
think that Mr. W. G. Witc1s Wartson’s 
query can best be answered from Stow’s 
‘Survey of London,’ and from Mr. C, L. 
Kingsford’s note accompanying it. 

Stow (text of 1005) says:—‘‘ The Parish 
Church of Saint Mary Summerset ouer 
against the Broken Wharf—is 


that was owner of the grounde 
adioyning.”’ 

Mr, Wingsford’s comment thereon, in his 
edition of the ‘Survey,’ is as follows :— 


“In a deed of Prior Stephen (1170-87) 
there is mention of Ernald the priest of St. 


Mary Sumerset (Anc, Deeds A.2423). The 
name may be derived from Ralph de 
Sumery, who occurs about the same date 


(id. 2364, 2406).’’ 
Puinie NorMAN. 


Olyver | 


‘a proper’ | 
church—I thinke the same to be of old time 
called Summers Hith, of somie man’s name | 
near | 


i] 

| In Stow’s ‘ Survey’ (Thoms’s edn., 1842), 
at p. 133, mention is made of this church 
'under the name of St. Mary Summerset, 
and Stow says :— 

“T think the same to be of old time called 
Summer’s Lith, of some man’s name that was 
owner of the ground near adjoining, as Edred’s 
Lithe was so called of Edord owner thereof, 
and thence called Queene Lithe, as pertaining 
to the queen, &c. 

My. Wilberforce Jenkinson, in ‘ London 
Churches before the Great Five’ (1917), at 

| p. 203, says: 

William Swansey is mentioned as rector in 
1335, but the church must have been much, 

| older than the fourteenth century. In a deed 
of the 12th century mention is made ot a 
certain ‘Ernald the priest of 8. Mary Sumerset’ 
See note in Mr. Kingsford’s edition of Stow’s 
Survey. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

‘Walks in London,’ by Augustus Hare, 
vol. ii, p. 480, referring to the above, says: 
‘“The Tower of St. Mary Somerset (orig- 

| inally Summer’s Hithe or Wharf), which,” 
etc. 
L. F. C. E. TorLtemacue, 

Besant, in his ‘London City,’ p. 218, 
says: ‘‘St. Mary Somerset was situated on 
the north side of Upper Thames Street, 

opposite Broken Wharf, and was so called 
from a man’s name, Summer’s Hith.”’ 
GF >-R, OB: 
This is a corruption from Summers-hith 
or Hythe (or wharf), says Birch in his 
‘London Churches’ (Batsford, 1896). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Earliest mention of this church, 
Mary of Sumersetecherche ’’—old 
| tempus Richard IT. 
| Stow suggests that it was called Sum- 
mers Hith of some man’s name that was 
owner of the ground near adjoining, and 
perhaps a benefactor to the Church.” 

W. CourtHore Forman. 


OMESTIC SERVICE POEM (cxlvi. 599). 
T am under the impression that the song 
enquired about by Mr. ABranams is‘ Jenny 
| Jinks the kitchen maid,’ and Mrs. Chanter 
| has furnished me with the lines. They cer- 
tainly extol the servant’s accomplishments, 
but the restrictions on Sundays are certainly 
mid- Victorian : 
T am Jenny Jinks, the Kitchen Maid, 
Of hard work not at all afraid, 
Nor yet particular to a trade, 
Sut I must go ont on Sundays. 
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When first I went to take a place, 

The Lady looked me in the face, 

And said, ‘ Young girl, come, state your case, 
And what about your Sundays?” 

M’am I can wash and I can spin, 

I can turn my thand to anything; 

I can bake and I can brew, 

And I can make an Irish stew; 

Wash, starch a shirt and iron it too, 
But 1 must go out on Sundays. 


The lady refused to accept the girl’s con- 
ditions, and at twelve different places the 
girl was informed ‘‘ We don’t give out on 
Sundays.’’ She succeeded in 
place where Sundays were not mentioned. 
Accordingly she went out, and returning, 
found she was Ilccked out. The song 
continues : 

But what was more, I kicked the door, 
Police were called; there came up four, 
And put me where, I'll say no more, 

It wasn’t a place for Sundays. 

But here I am again, you see, 

A girl of famous industry, 

And one who loves her liberty, 

Like other girls on Sundays. 
H. Prosser 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 


JINDMILLS (13 S. i. 330, 398, 433, 
498; exlvi. 15).—In the ‘ Black Book 
of St. David’s,’ edited by J. W. Willis- 


CHANTER. 


Bund, at pp. 170-171, under ‘ Profits,’ Lan- | 
tefey (Lamphey, said to have been built by | 
Bishop Henry de Gower, whose reign com- | 


menced 1328): ‘‘ And there are two water- 
mills and one windmill,” ete. (It sunt ibm 
ij Molend aquat t j vendic). 
The date of the ‘ Black Book’ is believed 
to be 1326. 
Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 


IELD NAMES (exlvi. 231. 273, 345, 401). | 


—In the ‘ Black Book of St. David,’ pp. 


156-137, and 170-171(a great source of inform- | 


ation as regards nomenclature), the follow- 
ing names, expressly stated as belonging to 
fields, are given :-— 


Gybyttisley. Bromhull. Wyherdeslond. 
Castlehull. Walschton. Bontyngesteld. 
Brodemore. Allttolglog. Newepark. 
Carnebane. Kalenge. Psonysion«. 
Marchaldislond. 
Joun A, Rupert-JoNEs. 


RANGES AND LEMONS (exlvi. 344, 

422).—An extract from an essay with 
this title, by J. H. Mitchiner, is included in 
‘The Charm 
1912, pp. 235-238 ; 


an up-to-date version 
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getting a | 


of London’ (A. H. Hyatt), | 
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| formed No. 5 of Nursery Rhymes for Present 
| Times, issued by the London General 
| Omnibus Co. 
| It is said that the old house in Strand 
| Lane, next door to the Roman Bath, was 
| the toll or custom-house of the parish, and 
{that a toll in kind was taken there from 
ieach basket of fruit on its way from the 
| river, hence the rhyme. 
J. ARDAGH. 
| 
| ()LDEST INHABITED HOUSE IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES (exlvi. 417).—If the 
late Sir W. St. John Hope was correct, 
}one of the oldest inhabited houses in Eng- 
peer is ‘‘ Laddesdown Court,’’ Kent, con- 
{cerning which he said that it dated from 
'**1120 or perhaps earlier.”’ 
Henry HANNEN. 
ee HENEVER A NEW BOOK COMES 
* OUT I READ AN OLD ONE” 
| (‘ Memorabilia,’ exlvi, 407).--That pleasant 
collection, ‘The Book-Lovers’ Anthology,’ 
edited by R. M. Leonard, has a_ section, 
entitled ‘A Preference for Great Models,’ 
by J. W. Ward, Earl of Dudley (Letter to 
the Bishop of Llandaff). This passage 
includes the remark : 

[ suspect that nine times out of ten it is 
more profitable, if not more agreeable, to read 
an old hook over again, than to read a new 
one for the first time. 

A note at the end of the volume adds: 

Rogers is reported to have said, ‘ When a new 
book comes out I read an old one.’ 

The dates of J. W. Ward (1781-1833) and 
Rogers (1763-1855) are not decisive as to 
the priority of the thought in one or the 
other. 

Ve 

IT have seen this attributed to Samuel 
Rogers, but have not the reference at hand. 


G. C. Moore SMItrH. 
P®- 


SALMON’S HOUSE (exlvi. 230).— 
‘ Polygraphice,’ 5th edn., 1685, accord- 

ing to the title page, is 

mon, Professor of Physick, living 


‘By William Sal- 

at the 

Blew Balcony by Fleet-Litch, near Holborn- 
Bridge, London.’? Salmon dates his pre- 
face ‘‘ From my House at the blew Balcony 
by Fleet Ditch, near Holborn-Bridge, Lon- 


'don, March 30, 1685.” 
The seventh book gives Salmon’s ‘‘ Phy- 
laxa Medicinne: Or a Cabinet of Choice 


Medicines, collected for Vulgar Use,’’ fol- 
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lowed by the ‘‘Advertisement,’’ which says 
“These Medicaments . . . may be all had, 
(excepting the two last) faithfully prepared 
by the Author, at his House at the Blew 


Balcony by the Ditch-side near Holborn- 
Bridge.’’ 
Ii this is the house about which 


S. P. Q. R. inquires he is in error in say- 
ing that it was at the junction of the Flees 
river and the Thames. Holborn-Bridge was 
over the Fleet-ditch, where the river Wells, 
called also Turnmill-brook, fell into it. (See 
James Elmes’s ‘ Topographical Dictionary 
of London, 1831, also Stowe’s ‘Survey of 
London,’ Thoms’s edition, 1842, p. 11. 
Consequently the house to which I refer 
was about half a mile north of the Thames. 
RoBert PrerPornt. 


RAKE’S PELICAN (exlvi. 324, 366,404). 
—The papers of the Deptford Dockyard, 


if still in existence, might shed light on this | 


subject. They might even give an inventory | 
of the ship’s furniture, and _ tell of its | 
disposal. 


In Middle Temple Hall is a small table 
which tradition says was made from the 
timbers of the Goden Hind, but no evidence 
exists that such is the case. Drake was a 
member of the Inn, which might account 
for the authorities at that time securing a 
memorial of the famous man. 

In a life of Drake, reprinted in 1828 
from ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ are two en- 
gravings, one of Drake himself, underneath 
which is his crest, the ship showing on the 
mainsail a pelican. The other is a picture 
of the chair at the Bodleian, with Cowley’s 


poem. 
G. O’F. 


‘4 SCRAP OF PAPER.”’ (‘ Memorabilia,’ 

exlvi. 396).—The writer of ‘A Londoner’s 
Diary,’ in The Evening Standard of 2 June, 
says that ‘‘ Mr. F. D. Marshall, who knew 
well not only Sir Edward Goschen but also 
Bethmann-Hollweg and the Emperor,” 
asserts that Sir Edward informed him that 
Bethmann-Hollweg used the words ‘“‘ein 
Stuckchen Papier,’? crumpling up in his 
hands a sheet of paper as he did so, and 
that Sir Edward replied indignantly in 


German, but in his reply quoted the expres- 
sion in English.” 

The writer in The Evening Standard is 
inclined to ‘‘ support the assertion that Sir 
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| Edward was influenced in his translation by 
| the recollection of a recent revival of Sar 
|dou’s play.”” It has been asserted that he 
| acted in it in private theatricals at his 
| brother’s house. 
HarMAaTOPEGOs. 


|“ QCOTCH ” (exlvi. 83, 144).—There is a 
| refinement in the art of ‘‘ scotching” 
lin the disposal of large quantities of spoil 
| from excavations to form embankments, 
| End-tip wagons are used. A train of these 
| when filled is driven to within a short dis- 
| tance of the dumping point, The locomo- 
| tive which drew the train then hauls the 
| wagon which trailed it, smartly to a run. 
'ning speed. The wagon is slipped from the 
| locomotive, which with an extra spurt gets 
clear and is side-tracked down one of forks 
leading to the head of the embankment. The 
tip wagon is switched on to the other track. 
At a dozen paces from the tip a “‘ scotcher” 
deftly inserts a ‘‘scotch’’ mto the flying 
spokes. This is at once pinched up against 
the under frame, locking the wheel. Im. 
| petus, with this sudden braking, is abruptly, 
| checked ; jerking the skip which is hinged to 
| the front of the frame, upwards and _for- 
| wards. At this instant the wagon plunges 
|to the end of track into a shallow hollow 
| bedded with cross sleepers. This lurch gives 
| the final irresistible heave to the skip and 
its contents. The next wagon is diverted 
down the alternate fork, the loco. withdraw- 
ing the ‘‘empty.’’ The “scotch” is a 
billet of wood about the bulk of a couple 
of cricket bats. There is a lot to be con- 
| sidered in the efficient and economical use 
‘of this procedure. It cannot, of course, be 
used in a constricted space where there is no 
room for the maneuvre. On the other hand, 
contractors will not issue more plant in the 
shape of track material than they can help. 
| This dumping would be done by piece-work, 
|and calls into play shrewd discernment_as 
|to the opportune moment for altering the 
| tracks to meet the progress of the embank- 
|ment. As may be imagined, the speed of 
‘the shunting, smart switching, and deft 
“ seotching”’ all call for very nice judg- 
ment. It is not without its dangers, from 
derailed vehicles running amok, and from 
| badly lodged ‘‘scotches”? flying out. I 
| first heard the word ‘‘scotching’’ used in 
this sense during the constructions of the 
Great Central Railway embankments _ap- 
proaching the bridge over the Trent at Not 
tingham. I cannot say whether the 
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“‘scotchers ”’ 
think the contractors were Messrs. Logan 
and Hemmingway, a Manchester firm, and 
they may have brought the men from the 
Manchester Ship Canal. 
Henry J. H. STevens. 
Valparaiso. 


| ener ge manera (cxlvi. 100, 144).—Among 

some decanter labels probably belonging 
to my great-grandfather, which came trom 
the Rectory, Bradfield, Berks, was one en- 
graved ‘* Bucellas.’’ I see Bucellas is a vil- 
lage close to Oporto. What was this wine 
which would be put up in a labelled decan- 
ter? So far as I can recollect, other labels 
were ** \Port.”* ‘* Brandy,”’ Raw’ 
“Whisky,” ‘‘Sherry,’ and I_ think 
“ Madeira.”’ l cannot remember ‘‘ Hol- 
lands’’ or “Gin.” I regret that I cannot 
refer to these labels for their plate mark and 
date. There was no other unusual name 
besides Bucellas. 

Henry J. H. Stevens. 

Valparaiso. 

oe WANTED (exlvi. 252, 278, 297, 405) : 
1.—It is perhaps worth while to give the 
full quotation from Seneca’s Medea, lI. 375-379: 

Venient annis secula seris, 

Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 

Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, 

Tethysque novos detegat orbes; 

Nec sit terris ultima Thule. 

Of the editions of Seneca’s Tragedies, which 
I have referred to, only one, viz., Schréder’s, 
published at Delft, 1728, mentions ‘‘ Tiphys” 
as another reading for “ Tethys.” This is 
in a note by Gronovius, who rejects it. If 
Tethys is the correct reading, the confusion 
with Tiphys was probably caused by the latter 
appearing twice in the same Chorus (ll. 318, 
346) as the name of the helmsman of the Argo. 
In the index of Schréder’s edition of the 
Tragedies Tethys is described as “‘ maris Dea, 
uxor Oceani vel Neptuni’” and “ pro ipso 


mari.” ‘The latter is the meaning given to it 
in the French translation of the Trajedies 


(Collection Panckouke), ‘‘ La mer nous révélera 


de nouveaux mondes.”’ 


I find, however, that Tiphys—not Tethys— | 


is given in the ‘ Chorus Poetarum Classicorum,’ 
1616; in Maittaire’s ‘Opera et Fragmenta 
Veterum Poetarum Latinorum,’ 1713; and in 
the ‘ Collectio Pisaurensis,’ 1766. 

Rospert PIERPOINT. 


2—It is not necessary to suppose that any | 
been | 


author who quotes Seneca’s lines has be 
reading them. They have long had a wide 
circulation in Bacon’s Essay ‘Of Prophecies,’ 
where they are noted as “A prophecy of the 
discovery of America.” Bacon probably made 
them into a commonplace. 

VY. RENDALL. 
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were men from the district. I | 


The Library. 


Records of the Borough of Leicester: Being 
a Series of Extracts from the Archives of 
The Corporation of Leicester, 1603 - 1688. 
Edited by Helen Stocks, with the assistance 
of W. H. Stevenson. (Cambridge University 
Press. 50s. net). 

Miss Svocks, in this learned and careful book, 

has carried on the well-known work of Miss 

Mary Bailson in dealing with the highly 

important records of the Borough of Leicester. 

Miss Ballson dealt with the Medieval Period 

and its after-math. The volume covers the 

period when the Corporation took up a new 
epoch of Government under the Charters of 

Klizabeth (1599) and James I (1605-9), which 

compromised disputes as to the Stewardship of 

the Borough with Lord Huntingdon and made 
an unsuccessful effort to end the difficulties as 
to the jurisdiction over an area in the town 
let out as the Bishop’s Fee when the old 

Manorial jurisdiction was in full power. 

‘The Charter of 1609 created a sort of Com- 
mittee of the Ancient Governing Body to deal 
with the lands and revenue of the Corporation, 
but the Committee proved useless and these 
property questions were still dealt with by 
Commissioners appointed by the Charter of 
1595. The matter was important since the 
borough became a considerable land holder in 
the first half of the seventeenth century. Be- 
fore this time private holdings had increased 
in the area and there were ever-growing com- 
plaints as to the loss of common land by the 
freemen of the borough. Yet the enclosure 
process was inevitable, and despite the efforts 
of the Mayor and Burgesses a great part of 
the local torest land were enclosed in 1629. 
Twenty acres were reserved for town pasture 
rights and forty acres were allotted for the 
use of the poor. It was hoped that the new 
Commonwealth rulers would reject the enclo- 
sure proposals but even Cromwell could not 
help in this matter. 

The town government had to control trade 
and industry and these records show a good 
deal of interesting material as to the relations 
of the local Trading Companies and the men 
they employed. Trade privileges were hard 
to maintain in the seventeenth century and 
the struggle is well illustrated in these original 
documents. There is, of course, much mater- 
ial dealing with the financial demands of King 
Charles I. ‘There was not much _ opposition 
to the payment of the first levy of Ship Money. 
But the Puritan element was very strong in 
| the town and when the Civil War broke out 
the borough inclined to the Parliamentary 
| side though there was not much enthusiasm 
in respect to the demands of Parliament for 
money. ‘The town suffered much in the War 
and many families were rendered homeless. 
The Civil Wars destroyed the Ancient Govern- 
ment of the town and ended its immemorial 
community life. 

Education in the period was not at a high 
| level. In 1667 a resolution was passed by the 
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Mayor and Commissioners to the effect that a 
vote should be taken by ticket, and that those 
who could not write should go to the Town 
Clerk for help. On the other hand there was 
a town grant in 1670 to send a young fellow 
to Oxtord; there was a good deal of controversy 
as to Grammar School Masters; and in 1687 
there was a grant to a school for “ gentle- 
weomen schollars.” It would be interesting 
to know if there were many such rate-aided 
schools for girls at that time in the country. 


Alumni Dublinenses : 1593-1846, A Register of 
the Students, Graduates, Professors and Pro- 
vosts of Trinity College, Dublin. Edited by 
the late Geo. D. Burtchaell, Deputy Ulster, 
King of Arms, and Thos. U. Sadleir, M.A., 
M.R.I.A. Royal 8vo. pp. xxiii & 906, with 36 
ee (Williams and Norgate, London, 

24). 

TuHis handsome, well printed volume, gives in 

alphabetical order the particulars containd in 
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the Admission and Matriculation Registers, &c., 
concerning over 35,000 men connected with 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

As practicatly the whole of the records kept 
at the Four Courts, Dublin, have lately been | 
destroyed, the entries given in this Register | 
will prove of considerable interest and value | 
to those engaged in genealogical research, as | 
in almost every case the parentage, age, and | 
place of birth is given. It should be stated | 
that in the majority of cases, no record 
of the student is given after the date of his 
final degree—though in some cases there is a 
mere reference to such well-known works as | 
the ‘D. N. B..’ ‘ Boase, and Foster’s and | 
Venn’s respective ‘ Alumni,’ etc. As a monu- | 
ment of research and exhaustiveness, this | 
Dublin Alumni cannot compare with either the | 
Cambridge or Oxford ones in which the post- | 
gradute careers of many of the students are | 
concisely given, with copious references _ to | 
origina! wills and records, and precise dates of | 
preferments, marriages, deaths, &c., from 
original sources, which, in numerous instances, 
correct, or add to, any particulars given in the 
“D. N. B.,’? and such like printed works of 
reference. 

To have fully annotated the entries like the 
late Dr. John Venn, and his son, Mr. J. A. 
Venn, have done would, of course, thave en- 
tailed an enormous amount of labour, and 
resulted in at least doubling the size of the 
printed Register. With the recent destruction 
of the Irish Wills, it is to be regretted that 
they at least were not gone through (while it 
could have been done) for data for these 
entries. We must not however belittle the 
labours of the editors of the volume under 
notice by merely pointing out what it might 
have contained. 

As it stands, this Register should form a 
valuable work of reference for any public 
library or institution, and should find a. plage 
on the shelves of all well-equipped genealogists 
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and serious students of Irish history or 
biography. p ; 

From a glance through the volume it would 
appear that so far the names of very few 
Alumni before the second quarter of the 17th 
century have been recovered. : 

One rather misses any particulars of ordin-~ 
ation for Holy Orders (often a useful source” 
for establishing identity). : 

While congratulating Mr. Sadleir on the pro- 


By F. 
(Clar- 


duction of a useful and valuable volume, it is 

to be regretted that the late Mr. Burtchaell 

never lived to see the publication of this joint 
labours. 

WE publish below a short list of books 

just issued, which should be of special 

interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

The Roman Occupation of Britain. 
Haverfield. Revised by S. Macdonald. 
endon Press, 18s. net). 

Robert Sanderson, Chaplain to Charles I. By 
the Rev. S. Lewis (S.P.C.K., 6s. net). f 
A Life of the Bishop of Lincoln (1587-1663), the 
theologian and antiquary. — 

Edward Bruce’s Invasion of Ireland. By Olive 
Armstrong. (Murray, 6s. net). 

The Seige of Chester, 1643-1646. By the late 
Canon R. H. Morris. (Chester: Griffith, 
10s. 6d. net). 

A Guide fo the Exhibition of Historical Medals. 
in the British Museum. (British Museum, 
2s. net.) : 

The Parish of St. Helen, Bishopsgate. Volume 
IX of the L.C.C. and London Survey Com- 
mittee’s Survey of London). Batsford, 42s. net. — 
Mention in this list does not preclude or” 

imply a subsequent review. 

IN THE PREss. 

Unpublished letters of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
discovered by Lord Kerry among the Lans- 
downe Papers, will be_ included in “ The 
Secret of the Coup d’Etat ” which Messrs, — 
Constable announce. a 

“ Froissart,” by Mr. F. S. Shears, will be ine 
cluded in Routledge’s forthcoming series of 
literary memories under the heading “ Th 
Republic of Letters.” 

Under the general editorship of A. E. Popham, 
of the Department of Prints and Drawings, — 
British Museum, and K. T. Parker, Mess 
Ernest Benn have in the press a series 
“* Drawings of the Great Masters,” in volum 
covering every school and period, written | 
specialists and illustrated by representati 
examples from the leading public and priva' 

collections of Europe. 


We are asked by Mr. Valentine J. O’Hara, of 
Lillingstone Lovell, Bucks, to say that he 
would be pleased if the correspondent who 80” 
kindly answered, by post, his query re rood 
loft stairs, etc., would be so good as to send 
Mr. O’Hara his address, as it has unfortunately 
been. lost. 
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